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REVIVALS OF RELIGION IN CITIES AND 
LARGE TOWNS. 


No. 5. THE HINDERANCES TO REVIVALS THERE. 


“ And when he was come near, he beheld the city and wept over it, 
saying, If thou hadst known, even thou, at lcast in this thy day, the 
things which belong to thy peace.” Luke, 19: 41, 42. 

“ O Jerusalem ! Jerusalem ! thou that killest the prophets, and stonest 
them which are sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered thy 
children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings, and ye would not !”’ Matt. 23: 37. 


What tender and affectionate language is this! What love and 
compassion are here evinced! What a scene is here presented ! 
Tue Son or Gop 1n tears! The Redemer weeping in view of 
the impending doom of a great and guilty city! Why were those 
tears? And why these expressions of love and tenderness? It 
is not difficult to answer these questions. In no situation can 
we well conceive of more emotions crowding into a human 
bosom than struggled in the heart of the Son of God, and that 
constrained him to weep. Before him was the capital of the 
nation ; the temple standing with rich magnificence; the altar of 
sacrifice ; the place where the praises of Jenovan had been cele- 
brated for ages. In that city he had preached the Gospel, and 
called the inhabitants to embrace him as the Messiah—but in 
vain. There he had sought to turn them to God, and thus to 
avert the heavy doom impending over them for their sins. But 
allin vain. He had been there rejected, his ministry despised, 
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and his claims set at nought ; and he saw that there the great act 
of national crime, which outpeers all other deeds of guilt, was 
about to be perpetrated—by his own murder ; and that for these 
things the city was to be filled soon with wo, and blood, and 
horror; the temple fired and razed to its foundations; the im- 
posing rites of religion to cease ; and the inhabitants of the city 
and the land that should survive the siege to be borne into cap- 
tivity, or scattered to the ends of the world, to be re-gathered 
to the land of their fathers no more. More than this, he saw 
heavy judgments impending over them as sinners ; and the fear- 
ful doom awaiting the rejecters of the Son of God in the future 
world. For these things his eyes run down with tears ; and of 
all the scenes of moral grandeur ever witnessed in this world, 
none have equalled that when the Son of God, seated on the 
Mount of Olives, cast his eyes over the city spread out before 
him, and gave vent to his fee ings in a flood of tears. 

I see no reason to doubt ‘hat, if he were again on earth, he 
would evince the same feelings in surveying the great cities 
that now exist. I doubt not that in Paris, in London, in 
Canton, in New-York, in Philadelphia, in Baltimore, in Cincin- 
nati, he would see much that would peculiarly excite to tears. 
I do not see why Jerusalem was so pre-eminent either in num- 
bers, in wickedness, or in the approaching doom of its inhabi- 
tants, as to claim exclusively the compassion and call forth the 
tears of the Son of God. The same thing substantially will be 
found to exist in all these cities as in Jerusalem ; the same com- 
bined resistance of himself and his Gospel ; the same concentrat- 
ed wickedness; the same accumulation of vice, licentiousness, 
pride, and sensuality ; and the same awful doom impending over 
the congregated masses of guilt. One reason of his weeping then 
was, that his Gospel had been there so unsuccessful. He had 
preached in Galilee; he had trod the shores of the lake of Gen- 
nesareth ; he had proclaimed his message in numerous country 
villages, and among the hamlets of the poor, with eminent suc- 
cess. But in the great towns, in Capernaum, in Bethsaida, in 
Chorazin, and pre-eminently in Jerusalem, he had met with pe- 
culiar obstacles to the success of the Gospel ; and which in one 
case called forth the heaviest denunciations which ever fell from 
his lips : “‘ Wo unto thee, Chorazin ; Wo unto thee, Bethsaida ;” 
and which in the other excited him now to tears! 

I derive from the text the sentiment that Christ found pecu- 
liar obstacles to the reception of his Gospel in cities and large 
towns ; and my object at this time is to show what some of those 
obstacles are. My last Lecture was on the importance of revi- 
vals of religion in cities and large towns. The present Lecture 
will be a continuation of the same subject in general, or another 
aspect of it, by showing the peculiar hinderances to religion ex- 
isting there, and hence the importance and necessity of REVIVALS 
to meet and overcome those hinderances. 
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I. I invite your attention, in the first place, to the obstacles to 
revivals arising from the very constitution or organization of ci- 
ties and large towns. The idea which I wish to present is, that 
there is alarge portion of the population that is almost entirely 
inaccessible by the Gospel, or designedly beyond the reach of 
the ordinary means of grace. 

“God made the country, and man made the town,” said the 
sweetest of British bards, though in this case with perhaps 
rather more truth than poetic beauty. Christ found, as has al- 
ready been observed, a country anda village population accessi- 
ble to the Gospel, and the triumphs of his personal ministry 
were mainly there. There are few, comparatively, of very ele- 
vated rank there ; few in affluence. There are fewer low and 
debasing vices; few comparatively of the more fascinating 
allurements ; few extended and compacted combinations of guilt ; 
few to whom and to whose dwellings those who are disposed to 
do good may not find a welcome ard ready access. 

But the moment you enter a city, with all its external beauty 
and splendor ; with all its courtesy and refinement; with all its 
science and art; nay, with all its healthful institutions of morali- 
ty and religion, you are struck with the almost entire exclusion 
of the extremes of the population from all access by the Gospel 
and the means of grace. On the one hand there is that vast 
portion of a city population which may be regarded as the lower 
stratum of society—I mean that dense and dark mass, the popu- 
lation of alleys, and cellars, and garrets—the ignorant, the de- 
graded, the grossly sensual, the idle, the worthless—the refuse 
of society, and “the offscouring of the world,” always existing 
in a city, though often concealed from the stranger, and whose 
existence is disregarded, or whose condition is unknown, by that 
half of the race who “know not how the other half lives.” 
Could the veil be suddenly lifted from the crime and abomina- 
tion, the degraded vices and the low scenes of guilt and pro- 
fligacy with which even a city like this abounds, and could we 
see it as the All-seeing Eye sees it, we should start back with 
horror, familiar as we in some degree become with it. Let 
an individual go at leisure through our streets, and lanes, and 
alleys ; let him go to the foul retreats of drunkenness, gluttony, 
and pollution ; let him look on the wretches burrowed in these 
foul recesses ; let him look at the houses of infamy, and see the 
thousands that visit those houses—they alike with their inmates 
inaccessible to all the means of salvation, and with consciences 
“seared as with a hot iron,””—and he will have some idea of the 
obstacles which stand in the way of revivals of religion in cities. 
Let him think of the criminals which throng our courts and 
crowd our prisons ; the paupers in our alms-houses, most of them 
made such by intemperance; the beggars patrolling our streets, 
whose story is, in general, but a veil to their faults ; but most of 
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all, of that numerous banditti of thieves, robbers, swindlers, pil- 
ferers, incendiaries, burglars, and ruffians, whose concealment 
from the public eye alone prevents alarm—the thousands , and 
perhaps tens of thousands, who are here congregated and aflilia- 
ted in various ways in infamy and crime, and he will be at no loss 
to understand some of the obstacles which exist here to the 
spread of all religion, and especially to revivals. 

A very large portion of this class is inaccessible by any means 
which are used, or which can be at present used, to spread 
among them the Gospel. They enter no church from year to 
year. Many an individual has lived more than twenty years in 
this city and never entered a place of public worship. Multi- 
tudes of them have no Bible; or if they had, they could not 
read it, or would immediately pawn it to procure the means of 
intoxication. Multitudes of them spurn a tract, or if they did 
not, it would be useless to them. Multitudes of them study con- 
cealment ; practise crimes wSich cannot be exposed to the light 
of day ; and alike shrink away from a police-oflicer and from a 
minister of religion. 

But I wish especially to remark, not on their inaccessibility, 
but on the fact that they are not in a condition where revivals of 
religion can be expected, such as I am advocating, and such as 
have hitherto, in general, blessed this land. The most powerful 
revivals of religion in this country have occurred in those places 
where the mass of the people are the best educated, and where 
they are most sober in their lives, most virtuous and industrious, 
and regular in their attendance on the house of God. But this 
has not been the general character of revivals in this land. They 
have been the fruits of sound instruction, and of a careful train- 
ing in common-schools and in Sabbath-schools; they have oc- 
curred where the Gospel has been long and faithfully preached, 
and those who have been converted have been usually those 
whose minds have been most sedulously taught by the labors of 
the ministry ; they have occurred eminently in our colleges and 
higher female seminaries—places far removed from mere enthu- 
siasm, and places where God has made intellectual culture con- 
tribute to the purity and power of revivals. But how different 
all this from the wretched, untaught, and degraded population of 
our cities!’ Even, therefore, if we had access to this immense 
mass; if we had ministers enough to go to them and preach ; or 
if every christian should become a missionary to them, and bear 
the tidings of salvation, their very ignorance and degradation 
would oppose a most formidable barrier to pure revivals of re- 
ligion. That dark mass must be elevated; these hordes of 
wandering and wretched children must be gathered into schools 
and taught; these fountains of poison, now pouring desolation 
and wo into so many dwellings, must be closed ; the Bible must 
be placed in these houses, and the inmates taught to read it ; and 
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a long process of most self-denying instruction must be gone 
into, before, in our cities, there will be witnessed the revivals of 
purity and power which have so abundantly blessed the smaller 
towns and the villages of our land. 

I have spoken of the low and degraded part of our population 
as opposing one obstacle to revivals. This is one extreme. And 
here is one great department of christian effort where all our 
prayers and all our self-denials are demanded. 

But there is another class at the other extreme of society, in 
our great cities, that is not less inaccessible by the Gospel of 
Christ. It is that great department “far above these augean 
stables of sin and pain, which no Herculean labor can cleanse, 
but connected with it by innumerable doors and headlong steps. 
This region appears brilliant and fair ; its precincts resound with 
hilarity, music, and songs ; and it contains thousands of the opu- 
lent, the fashionable, and the gay ; vice is clad in splendor here, 
and a spirit reigns which knows no moral law but inclination, 
and recognizes no god but pleasure.” For guilt often treads 
flowery paths, and goes up the heights of honor and ambition. 
It reclines on a couch of ease; rests on a bed of down ; puts on 
robes of adorning ; is seen in the joyousness of the mazy dance ; 
and moves amidst the civilities and courtesies of refined life. 
For this class distant climes pour in their luxuries; the theatre 
opens its doors; splendid mansions rise—the cost of tens of 
thousands of dollars—with gorgeous decorations, to furnish 
places for dances and revelry; for this class art is exhausted ; 
night becomes more brilliant than day ; and the cup of pleasure 
is drunk deep and long, and music lavishes her charms to give 
pleasure to the ear and joy to the heart. In such circles we look 
in vain for prayer ; for the serious reading of the Bible; for an 
anxious concern for the soul; for a humble and penitent sitting 
at the feet of the Redeemer. And we look as really in vain there 
for solid happiness. What are often the characteristics of stich 
circles? It is a world of splendor without enjoyment ; of profess- 
ions without sincerity ; of flattery without heart, of gayety which 
mocks the real feelings of the soul ; and of smiles when the heart 
is full of envy and chagrin; a cup of hilarity whose dregs are 
wormwood and gall; scenes of momentary pleasure to be suc- 
ceeded by long nights of painful reminiscences and by despair. 
There is “restless pride without gratification ; ostentation with- 
out motive or reward ; ceremony without comfort ; laughter with- 
out joy ; smiles which conceal rancor; vociferous praise alloy- 
ed with envy, and dying away with the whispers of calumny ;” 
and compliance with the laws of fashion which are hated ; anda 
servitude to customs where the chains eat deep into the flesh. 
Think you that these people, “whose every step appears light and 
airy as the radiant footstep of Aurora,—whose very form and fea- 
tures are luminous with contentment and hope,” are happy? Do 
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they live on in a continual round of unmingled enjoyment? No. 
The immortal mind is not thus made. The brilhance of these 
things strikes the eye, but conveys no pleasure to the heart; and 
in the very midst of all this external show and glitter, the con- 
science, true to itself and to God, may be uttering the language of 
rebuke, and the recollection of all this folly may bathe the cheek 
and the pillow in tears. 

But my principal object is not to remark on the folly of these 
scenes: for, so far as their fellow-mortals are concerned, men and 
women have a right to spend their money and be as foolish as the 
please ; nor do I wish to remark on the hollowness of all this, and 
its destitution of happiness, but on the fact that it stands in the 
way of revivals, and of religion, in all forms. Unlike the other de- 
scription of the population of a city already adverted to, in most 
respects they are like them in this. Thousands of them are as ig- 
norant of the Gospel as they are. The Bible is indeed in their habi- 
tations, but it is not read; not because they cannot read it, but be- 
cause they will not. They enter no sanctuary ; and no one bears 
the Gospel to them. A nominal connection may be held with 
some christian congregation to secure some right of burial—for 
there is some thinking about death as a matter in which property 
is involved—but they are strangers to the house of God. Many 
a splendid mansion in this city is tenanted by those who enter 
no house of worship. And who carries the Gospel to them? Who 
tells them that they have a soul? Who reminds them that they are 
going to the judgment-bar, or to hell? Alas! the messenger that 
bears the Tract to the humble mansion of the poor, is often turned 
rudely away from the splendid abode of the rich. The minister of 
religion goes not there; for to do it would be to violate a law of 
etiquette, which, as a stranger, he may not disregard ; or, if he 
goes, daunted, it may be, by wealth, and splendid furniture, and 
rank, and perhaps by high intellectual endowment, he seeks to re- 
lieve his conscience by some time-serving message; speaks, if at 
all, in flattering accents of the cross, and would quail before an 
anticipated frown or rebuke, should he faithfully speak of sin and 
of the judgment to come. In scenes like these, too, who looks for 
friendship for revivals of religion? Who is disappointed to find 
them regarded there as wildfire, fanaticism, and disorder? In the 
character, therefore, the habits, the manners, the inaccessibility of 
these large classes of a city population, is found the first obstacle 
to revivals of religion in a city, and is an obstacle which nothing 
but the mighty power of God can overcome. 


II. A second great hinderance to revivals, growing out of the na- 
ture of a city organization, arises from what may properly be called 
the want of sympathy, or common ties in such a community. It 
strikes a stranger as singular, that people separated only by the 
wall of a dwelling should be strangers to each other; and that in 
a dense and crowded population there should not be the strongest 
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conceivable ties binding together man and man. Yet the estrange- 
ment and want of acquaintance are familiar; and it would not be 
difficult to explain it ; but the fact itself is all that is needful to our 
purpose now. All know that neighbors are often strangers; and 
that the mere fact of worshipping in the same church edifice, or of 
sitting down at the table of the same Master, does not of necessity 
produce acquaintanceship, and create bonds of sympathy and love. 
Almost unavoidably, different ranks of life, even in the church, keep 
separate from each other; often there is a melancholy coldness 
and distance that is chilling to a stranger, or to a warm-hearted 
christian ; and while there may be, and usually is, no bad feeling, 
and no root of bitterness, yet there is the want of that intimate 
acquaintanceship, and that strong common sympathy which Christ 
contemplated when he prayed for his disciples “that they all 
might be one,” and of that actual and active love which he con- 
templated when he commanded them to “love one another, as the 
Father had loved him,” and which was so striking among the early 
christians when the heathen persecutors were constrained to say, 
‘Behold how these christians love one another!” 

Now revivals of religion are not caused by mere sympathy ; but, 
as I have endeavored in a former Lecture to show, they call into 
action some of the most powerful and pervading sympathies of our 
nature. They are closely connected with the fact that God has 
grouped men together into families, circles of friendship, neighbor- 
hoods, and churches. They are intimately connected with the 
fact, that when one part of the social circle is affected, either by 
joy or grief, the emotion kindles from heart to heart, and family to 
family, and circle to circle, until the whole community is pervaded 
by a common feeling. And where in a community there are, if I 
may so speak, independent strata of society, it often happens in a 
revival that one is affected and not another; where all have com- 
mon sympathies and feelings, all partake of the common emotion. 
That this should be found in a country population where men are, 
in general, on the same level; where every man knows his neigh- 
bor, and is accustomed to sympathize in all his wants, and woes, 
and joys; where difference of rank never separates them; and 
where the joy of conversion will strike a responsive cord through- 
out the community, is not to be wondered at. That such might not 
be the case in the population of a city, and especially in a city 
church, I shall not deny. I speak only of the fact as it actually exists. 

I can never, while “life, and breath, and being last, orimmortality 
endures,” forget the time when God was pleased to bless my labors 
in a most remarkable and extensive revival of religion in a large 
country congregation. I had at its commencement some five hun- 
dred members of the church, and near five hundred families that 
were nominally connected with my charge, covering a region of 
country nearly ten miles in diameter. For more than a hundred 
years the Gospel had been faithfully preached there, and with emi- 
nent success. Revival after revival had crowned those labors ; 
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and since the days when God so blessed this land under the minis- 
try of Whitefield, Edwards, and the Tennants, scarce ten years 
had elapsed in which there had not been a revival there. At the 
time I speak of, a simultaneous impression was produced, under 
the ordinary preaching of the Gospel, on the entire community. It 
was a state of increasing seriousness, and of attention to the preach- 
ing of the Gospel. There was an unusual spirit of prayer; a deep 
anxiety on the part alike of the pastor and of the church members 
for the salvation of souls. The emotions deepened, until the heart 
became full ; and all in the community were willing to converse on 
the subject of religion. Scenes of amusement and pastime gradual- 
ly gave way to the deep business of religion; no voice was raised 
in opposition; no noise, no disorder characterized the places 
where men had assembled to ponder the great question of their 
salvation. On all the extended community an influence had come 
down silent as the sun-beams, and gentle and refreshing as the 
dews of heaven. There was deep sympathy in all that community ; 
a calm, subdued, serious, and holy spirit of conversation, which 
showed that the “God of peace” was there. 

Who can doubt that if such a power were to descend on the 
population that occupies the same extent of territory here ;—if the 
same heavenly influence should pervade the two hundred thousand 
here that pervaded the comparatively few hundreds there; and if 
the same deep inquiry were to exist here on the topics pertaining 
to our eternal welfare ;—if the effect were to be seen in closing the 
places of sinful amusement, in directing the steps of the guilty to 
the house of God, and in bringing out the lost and loathsome vic- 
tims of crime, and lust, and disease, to the light of heavenly day ; 
and in filling the mansions of the rich and the gay with the sweet 
peace of religion, and of holy communion with God, who can doubt 
that such a scene would be in accordance with man’s exalted na- 
ture, and would be a spectacle on which hovering angels would 
look with wonder, gratitude, and joy ? But, alas! tens of thousands 
here are far away from any such heavenly influence; thousands 
sneer-at the name of revivals, and perhaps some hundreds of pro- 
fessed christians would have no sympathy in such a work of grace. 


III. I mention as a third obstacle resulting from the nature of a 
city organization, the fact that wickedness is concentrated, organ- 
ized, and embodied there. If there is any peculiar guilt on earth, 
it will be found there. If there is any that can exist only by com- 
bination and alliance ; any that depends on confederacy and organ- 
ization; any that shrinks from the light of day, it would be found in 
the large capitals of the world. If there is any crime peculiarly 
dark, deep, offensive, loathsome in the sight of heaven, it will be 
found in such places. If Satan has any strongholds which he forti- 
fies with peculiar care, and guards with peculiar vigilance, they are 
the large cities of the world. In all ages they have constituted, as 
they do now, the principal obstructions to the spread of religion ; 
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and many, many a city has been doomed to destruction by God on 
account of its consummate wickedness, and because there was no 
other way to maintain his religion here below, than to sweep it 
with the besom of his wrath. So it was with the cities of the 
plain—in the time of Abraham the principal barriers to the pro- 
gress of righteousness, and the very sewers of iniquity. So it was 
with Babylon—the proud oppressor—doomed to ruin irretrievable 
and eternal, on account of its pride, cruelty, and opposition to God. 
So,.as has already been remarked, Christ found the principal ob- 
structions to his preaching in Chorazin, in Bethsaida, in Caper- 
naum, and in Jerusalem. There was consummate wisdom in the 
plan of the builders of Babel when they said, “Go to, let us build 
us a city anda tower, whose top may reach unto heaven;” (Gen. 
11:4;) for the very object of building a city was to contravene the 
Divine purpose, and to set God at defiance; as it would seem, al- 
most, had been often the design in the great cities of the world. 

Since that time, it would almost seem as if the design for which 
they had been founded had been to concentrate evil, and oppose 
religion on the earth. Tacitus long since described Rome as the 
colluvies gentium—the sink of nations—a description, the truth of 
which no one will doubt who is familiar with his history, or that 
of Gibbon. Dr. Johnson in a similar manner characterized 
London. 

London ! the needy villain’s general home, 
The common sewer of Paris and of Rome! 


With eager thirst, by folly or by fate, 
Sucks in the dregs of each corrupted state. 


é 
All that at home no more can beg or steal, 
Or like a gibbet better than a wheel; 
Hiss’d from the stage, or hooted from the court, 
Their air, their dress, their politics import ; 
Obsequious, artful, voluble and gay, 
On Britain’s fond credulities they prey. Lonpon. 


That beautiful poet, too, who perhaps never erred in describing 
the characters and customs of men, or of society—Cowper—has 
told us what a city is in the following lines: 


Thither flow, 
As to a common and most noisome sewer, 
The dregs and feculence of every land. 
In cities, foul example in most minds 
Begets its likeness. Rank abundance breeds 
In gross and pampered cities; sloth, and lust, 
And wantonness, and gluttonous excess. 
In cities, vice is hidden with most ease, 
Or seen with least reproach; and virtue, taught 
By frequent lapse, can hope no triumph there 
Beyond the achievements of successful flight. 
I do confess them nurseries of the arts, 
In which they flourish most; where in the beams 
Of warm encouragement, and in the eye 
Of public note, they reach their perfect size. 
Such London is, by taste and wealth proclaimed 
The fairest capital of all the world, 
By riot and incontinence the worst. Tasx, B. 1. 
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On this fact. in regard to cities as they have always existed, it 
would be needless here to dwell. Beautiful as they often are; rich, 
splendid, magnificent ; the home of refinement, of courtesy, and 
accomplishment ; the seats of science, and the nurse of the arts ; 
I add, too, with thankfulness to God, the home often of deep piety 
and rich and liberal-hearted benevolence ; yet they are the home, 
also, of every kind of infamy, of all that is false and hollow, and of 
all that fascinates, allures, and corrupts the hearts of men. There 
are found men of all nations, colors, characters, opinions. There 
men of splendid talents live to corrupt by their example and their 
influence ; there unbounded wealth is lavished to amuse, betray, 
and ruin the soul; there are the vortices of business and of plea- 
sure that engulf all ; and there are the most degraded and the worst 
forms of human depravity. 

I speak here particularly of sins of combination and alliance, 
of sins so allied and interlocked that nothing can meet and de- 
stroy them but the mighty power of God in a revival of religion ; 
sins which stand peculiarly opposed to the prevalence of reli- 
gion. The infidel in the country village usually stands almost 
alone. He may gather a few disciples ; but their character usual- 
ly testifies to the nature of the opinions held, and prevents the 
extension of the evil. In this land, a frowning public opinion 
usually rests on him and his doctrines. But in this city, he may 
make. as many converts as he pleases. He may always find 
enough to gratify his vanity as a leader; always find enough 
to enable him to brave public opinion, and to keep him in coun- 
tenance. The man of profaneness in the country village is usual- 
ly almost alone. He mocks and curses his Maker with few to 
countenance him, and the burning lens of public indignation 
usually meets him wherever he goes. If he has a few compa- 
nions they are known, and their known ‘character is a sort of 
check on the extension of the profaneness. But not so in the 
city. If he chooses to curse his Maker, he can do it when he 
pleases, and be sustained by as many as he chooses. If he pre- 
fers to do it on the wharves and in the gutters, he will find 
enough there to countenance him; if he chooses to do it in the 
streets, alas, he may find a patron every where, and can scarce 
turn a corner without being greeted by a fellow-laborer in the 
work of cursing. If he prefers to think that it is an accomplish- 
ment for a gentlemar, he will find gentlemen enough—so called, 
—who will keep him in countenance. In the country village or 
neighborhood the licentious young man is known. His charac- 
ter is understood ; and he is usually a solitary monument of in- 
famy. There is no organization for the purposes of licentious- 
ness. The deed of wickedness is solitary, marked, hated. But 
what shall I say of a city—of all cities? Who can guage this 
evil there, and report to us the estimate? Who can acquaint us 
with the organizations designed to prevent impurity of life and 
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licentiousness of morals? Who can take any accurate census of 
the actual number of abandoned females ; who of this far greater 
number of abandoned men—young and old—who are living in 
gross violation of the laws of heaven? Every great metropolis 
of the world in this respect bears a striking resemblance to So- 
dom ; and it is matter of amazement that every great city does 
not meet its righteous doom. I might go over the whole cata- 
logue of crimes that are marked on the calendar of human 
guilt, and we should find them all concentrated, organized, con- 
solidated in our cities and large towns. There foul and offensive 
exhalations rise from the receptacles of human depravity ; there 
volumes of curses roll up toward heaven ; there the seducer prac- 
tises his arts to inveigle the young; there tens of thousands riot 
in intemperance and curse their Maker ; there multitudes prac- 
tise all arts of fraud and infamy; and there Satan, knowing the 
power of cities in all the surrounding regions, has established his 
strongholds, and fortifies and guards his possessions with all 
that skill and art can do. 

Now, it is not so much to affirm that the proportion of the 
wicked in cities is greater than in the country, that I have dwelt 
on this point; it is to fix the attention on two or three features 
of the fact directly bearing on the subject before us. 

One is, that sin exists here in combination and alliance. It is 
not dissocial and solitary. It is united, and interlocked, and in- 
terwoven with numerous customs of society. The point of my 
remarks, therefore, is, that sin in cities presents a solid front to 
the Gospel of Christ. It is kept in countenance. It resists the 
Gospel, confident that it may be resisted. Hence the necessity 
of revivals of religion. O what shall ever meet and destroy this 
combined and consolidated wickedness, but the power of the 
Spirit of God descending on the whole community in answer to 
the prayers of christians, and inclining these ten thousand alien- 
ated hearts to seriousness and to God! 

Another feature is, that the arrangements for sin in a city pe- 
culiarly contemplate the young. Well does the enemy of God 
know that the church looks to them for its increase. Its hopes 
are these. Its prospects of purity, fervor, and of the final con- 
quest of the world, are these. Cast an eye now over a city, and 
ask for whom are the institutions of sin, licentiousness, and in- 
temperance designed? Who are to be the victims? Who is to 
sustain them? Not much care is shown to propitiate the aged. 
Age has few passions that can be excited ; and it is either fixed 
in principle beyond the hope of being seduced to profligacy, or it 
is already corrupt and ruined. An old man must soon leave the 
stage of action, and, whether virtuous or vicious, his opinions 
cannot long influence the world. Not so the young. There are 
passions in youth that may easily be enkindled ; there are allur- 
ing arts that may readily be made to decoy them ; and the wicked 
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world looks to them to patronize and sustain them. Who is to 
sustain the numberless dram-shops licensed here under the au- 
thority of the laws in our city, and to license the future drunkards 
whose oaths and blasphemy are to roll up towards heaven? 
Our sons, if ten thousand arts of the tempter can break them 
away from the restraints of home, and can neutralize the effect 
of Sabbath-school instruction, and put back parental prayers un- 
heard. Who are to be the patrons of the theatre? Your sons and 
daughters; and unless the love of pleasure can be implanted 
more than the love of God, soon might their doors be closed, to 
be opened no more. Thus every vice looks to the young for 
patronage ; and ten thousand arts concentrate their influence to 
alienate the young from God, and to draw them down to death. 
Another feature is the ease with which guilt here may be con- 
cealed. The most powerful protection of virtue in the country 
is public opinion, and the assurance that the guilty there can- 
not escape from it. An eye of public vigilance is on every 
man, and his character is known and understood. Not so here. 
The guilty may flee away from every being but God, and prac- 
tise his deeds of evil unknown. In a cellar, a garret, or a palace, 
at his pleasure, he may hide himself, and who can drag him out 
to the light of day? What is more, he may so conceal his guilt 
that his infamy shall not be suspected; or what is more and 
worse still, he may so combine with others as to modify public 
opinion, and make virtue cease to blush when she gives him the hand. 

When one looks on these facts he will cease to wonder that 
cities have every where presented formidable obstacles to revi- 
vals of religion. One question I have to submit, in conclusion, to 
those who bear the name of christian. It is, whether their hearts 
would feel any joy at a work of grace that should pervade all 
this population, and fill these streets and dwellings with serious- 
ness and the fear of God? A heathen monarch of a much 
greater city than this, once rose up from his throne, and covered 
himself with sackcloth, and was followed by his court and no- 
bles, and by all the people, in a solemn fast for three days. Who 
adjudges that the bosom of the king of Nineveh in this was sway- 
ed by any improper feeling? Another heathen monarch, at the 
head of two millions of men, sat down and wept. In an hundred 
years, said he, all that mighty host will be dead. The vision of 
Xerxes extended no farther. He had no tear to shed over their 
doom beyond the grave. How different that feeling from 
the view which excited the Redeemer to weep! His tears 
fell because he could see beyond the tomb; because he 
saw the unending career of the never-dying soul; and knew 
what it was if the soul should be lost. And this multitude that 
we see in this city; this gay, busy, thoughtless, volatile, unthink- 
ing throng that sweep along these streets, or that dwell in these 
palaces, or that crowd these theatres or these assembly-rooms, 
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where, O where, will they be in a hundred years? Dead; all 
dead. Every eye will have lost its lustre ; every frame its vigor ; 
every rose shall have faded from the cheek ; the charms of mu- 
sic shall no more entrance the ear; the fingers shall have for- 
gotten the melody of the lute and the organ. Where will they 
be? In yonder heaven, or in yonder hell—part, alas! how small 
a part! with ears attuned to sweeter sounds, and with eyes ra- 
diant with immortal brilliancy, and with a frame braced with 
the vigor of never-dying youth. Part, alas! how large a part! in 
that world, a view of whose unutterable sufferings drew tears 
from the eyes of the Son of God! Each man that dares to curse 
Jenovan on his throne; each victim of intemperance and lust; 
each wretch on which the eye fastens in the lowest form of hu- 
manity, has an immortal nature that shall live beyond the stars, 
and that shall survive when “the heavens shall be rolled toge- 
ther as a scroll!” The shadowy vale of death will soon be past, 
and the thoughtless and guilty throngs will be found amid the 
severe and awful scenes of eternal justice! Christian, pray, 


pray, O pray for a REVIVAL OF PURE RELIGION IN THE GUILTY 
CITIES OF OUR LAND. 





SERMON CCXCVI. 





BY REV. ALBERT BARNES. 





No. 6. THE DUTIES OF CHRISTIANS IN REGARD TO REVIVALS 
THERE. 


“Now while Paul waited for them at Athens, his spirit was stirred 


within him when he saw the city wholly given to idolatry.” 
Acts, 17: 16. 


Two very opposite effects are produced on different minds by 
difficulties and embarrassments. One is to dispirit and dishearten, 
the other is to animate with augmented ardor and zeal. The former 
is the effect produced on the mass of mind; the latter is that pro- 
duced on the few. The multitude become intimidated, and give 
over effort as hopeless ; the few who are bold and resolute, who 
act from the convictions of principle and conscience, or who see a 
prize worth exertion, are stimulated to greater efforts by every new 
difficulty, and develope resources of invention and talent before 
unknown to themselves, and surprising to their friends. This it is 
to be great; and this constitutes the real greatness of the few who 
have deserved and received the name. 
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The record of the visit of the Apostle Paul at Athens furnishes 
an illustration of this principle; and I know not that a better one 
can be found. It was the first time when he had been there ; but not 
the time when he first learned its fame. He himself had been born 
in a city whose schools rivalled those of Athens; and there is 
reason to think that at some period of his life he had been familiar 
with the more distinguished classic productions in the Greek lan- 
guage ; and he was certainly not disqualified for appreciating the 
eloquence, and the elegant arts of that city. Longinus thus speaks 
of Paul: “The following men are the boast of all eloquence, and of 
Grecian genius, viz. Demosthenes, Lysias, Aschines, Hyperides, 
Iseus, Anarchus, Isocrates, and Antiphon, to whom may be added 
Paul of Tarsus,” certainly qualified to appreciate what to a classic 
mind must have been interesting, nay, almost entrancing, in Athens. 
Her schools, her academic groves, her wonders of art, it might 
have been supposed, would have attracted the attention of such a 
mind. What an opportunity of examining for the first, and per- 
haps the last time, the immortal works of Phidias and Praxiteles! 
What an opportunity for mingling in the circles of the most refined 
society in the world! How vain would it appear to be for such a 
stranger, a solitary and unknown man, to attempt to produce a 
change in the religious condition of that city, or to produce there 
a revival of religion! 

The effect on his mind of a survey of the state of things there is 
described in my text. “His spirit was stirred within him, when he 
saw the city wholly given to idolatry.” The spirit of Paul was 
roused here, as it was every where, by the prevalence of sin, and 
he was led to put forth augmented efforts, in view of the very diffi- 
culties before him. 

In this instance we have an illustration of the feelings which a 
christian should cherish in the midst of a great city. They were 
feelings such as Paul himself cherished in the midst of gay and vo- 
luptuous Corinth, when he resolved that he would know nothin 
there save Jesus Christ, and him crucified ;—which he had in Ephe- 
sus, where he labored so assiduously for the overthrow of idola- 
try, and for the conversion of its multitudes to God; and which he 
had in Antioch, in Philippi, and in Rome. I wish at this time, from 
the feelings thus manifested by Paul, to offer some remarks on the 
duties of christians in cities and large towns, particularly with 
reference to revivals of religion; and I shall set my views before 
you in a series of observations all bearing on this point, to show 
what christians ought to do to promote revivals of religion in such 
places. 


I. My first observation is, that religion first showed its power, 
and especially in revivals of religion, in cities and large towns. 
There the Gospel met every form of human wickedness, and show- 
ed its power to triumph over all. In Jerusalem, the seat of pharisai- 
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cal pride and hypocrisy, and of dependence on the mere forms of 
religion; in Antioch, the rich and commercial emporium of Syria, 
and the seat of all the affluence and luxury that commerce pro- 
duces; in Ephesus, the strongest hold of idolatry, and the place to 
which tens of thousands resorted to pay their worship at the shrine 
of the most splendid temple in the heathen world ; in Philippi, long 
the capital of Macedonia, and filled with all the sins that usually per- 
tain to court ; in Corinth, the most gay, and voluptuous, and sensual, 
and dissipated city of the age—the Paris of antiquity ; and in Rome 
itself, the capital of the world, and like London, the common sewer 
of the nations, as it was characterized by Tacitus; in all these places 
the Gospel showed its power, and achieved its earliest triumphs. 
In each one of these flourishing churches were established, and in 
each one, under the apostolic preaching, were witnessed all the 
phenomena that characterize religion now. 

It must continue to be so, till the whole world is converted to 
God. Cities are, and will be, the centres of moral power; and 
their influence must be felt over all other portions of the world. 
Missionaries now go to great cities just as the apostles did, and begin 
their work there. Itis in such places as Constantinople, and Jeru- 
salem, and Calcutta, and Canton, and Bankok, and Cairo, that the 
triumphs of the Gospel are expected ; and to secure such places of 
influence is deemed as needful as it is for an invading army to seize 
upon the strong fortresses of a land. In our own country, there- 
fore, and in other lands, christians are to labor and pray now, as 


the apostles did, for the promotion of religion in cities and large 
towns. 


II. My second remark is, that there is the same need of a revi- 
val of pure religion in these places, that there was in the cities that 
were visited by the apostles, and the same things to excite chris- 
tians to effort for their conversion which there was then. Were 
Paul to come now and visit this city, or any of the great cities of 
our land, as he did Athens, what wouid he find? What honor 
would he see put on God? What would he see to be the great 
and prevalent object of living? And what, with his recorded views 
of the character of men, and of the final destiny of the guilty, would 
he regard as the doom of the multitudes here? We may take this 
great city as a fair and favorable specimen of the character of the 
cities of our land. What would he find here? He would find in- 
deed no idols, and no temples reared to false gods. ‘Thanks to the 
God of our fathers, who directed hitherward the steps of men who 
feared his name, not an idol god has been made, nor an idol tem- 
ple reared, since the white man first penetrated the forests of the 
new world ; and amidst all the works of art in our cities, the chisel 
of the sculptor has never been employed to engrave a god of stone. 
But in this city he would find more than an hundred thousand 
people without any form or semblance of religion. ‘They enter no 
sanctuary; they worship no God, true or false. They have not 
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even gone so far as to rear, as the Athenians did, an altar “to the 
unknown God,’—the unknown God, amidst their rabble of divi- 
nities, who, they supposed, had come to save them from the pesti- 
lence. Along these streets the pestilence has also spread, perhaps 
in as frightful a form as that described by Thucydides in Athens ; 
and God, the true God, has interposed to save; but the multitude 
that were spared erected no altar to their unknown God to com- 
memorate the event. He might go into some thousands of houses, 
and he would find no shrines, no Lares, no Penates, no form or 
mode of devotion. He would find their inmates devoted to idols, 
but idols without temples, save the temple of the heart. To Mam- 
mon or to Bacchus he might find them devoted, with an ardor 
never witnessed in Athens; but to these they have erected no al- 
tars. He would find many a splendid house where dwells a whole 
family with no form of devotion; who enter no sanctuary ; who 
have no Sabbath except for amusement; who live as though it 
were not worth inquiry or argument whether there be a God and 
an eternity. He would find many who live to feast on the bounties 
of Providence without thanksgiving; who riot on the verge of the 
grave unalarmed; and who attend even their departed friends to 
the tomb with no more personal anxiety about their own preparation 
to die, than though the inscription made on the entrance to a ceme- 
tery in the capital of France during the revolution, “ Death is an 
eternal sleep,” were settled to be the truth, and ought to be inscribed 
over every dwelling-place of the dead. But are they idolaters? As 
degrading, and often as sunken as though they worshipped blocks 
of wood and stone, for they fix on other objects the affection due to 
God. Many even in this city have sunk to a depth of debase- 
ment to which the vilest form of idolatry rarely consigns its votaries ; 
for even a bad religion has some restraints—irreligion has none. 
Part worship wealth, part fashion; part do homage to low and de- 
basing pleasures. And amidst the idol worship of Athens there 
was not a more effectual exclusion of the true God from the soul, 
than there is from the hearts and habitations of tens of thousands 
in this city. 


III. My third remark is, that it is chiefly on christians that de- 
pendence can be placed to rouse the great and thoughtless multi- 
tudes of a city population to a sense of their guilt and danger. I 
say chiefly ; for though we may hope something from the effects 
of the various dispensations of Providence in afflictions in arousing 
men; though we may rely somewhat on the fact that the con- 
sciences of men may be alarmed in view of their guilt and dan- 
ger, and in the prospect of death; though we may hope that 
thoughtful inquiry may be aroused by the Divine Spirit in some 
minds without any visible means used; and though we may 
hope that some of the great mass may from time to time become 
sick of the vain world, and in their disgust inquire whether there 
is not comfort to be found in religion, yet the main hope is, that 
christians will use their influence to bear the truth to them, con- 
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vince them of their danter and their folly, and direct them to the 
Lamb of God. I say christians—meaning to include in this term 
the ministers of religion—with all the influence which can be de- 
rived from personal piety, learning, and eloquence, and all that 
can be derived from the respect which their office creates ; other 
officers of the churches, with all the influence which their office 
creates, and with all that their private worth can add to their offi- 
cial influence ; Sabbath-school teachers, with all the advantages 
which are furnished them from their access to the hearts of large 
numbers of the young ; christian parents, with all that there is of 
authority and tenderness in their relation to their children—all of 
which should be tributary to the Gospel; christian physicians, 
with all the influence which they may have in the houses of the 
sick and the dying ; christian magistrates, with all the power of 
their office in restraining vice and recommending virtue ; the aged 
with their ripe experience, the young with their ardor, and the 
middle-aged with the maturity of their judgment; man with his 
energy and talent, and woman with her patience and tenderness 
in visiting the abodes of poverty and want. These constitute the 
reliance, under God, in promoting religion among the thoughtless 
masses of a city population. They are the enrolled, the disci- 
plined, and the officered army which has been appointed here to 
fight the battles of the Lord. This constitutes the organization for 
all that is lovely and of good report against the numerous organi- 
zations for evil in a city like this: and this is what the Saviour 
relies on in the great work of securing for himself those centres of 
influence and power. They can feel, and should feel for the con- 
dition of those around them. ‘They have influence and power 
given them for this end by the Head of the church. In Athens, 
Paul was probably the only man who had any just view of the 
guilt and danger of the multitudes that thronged the streets of 
that city; the only man that had any just view of God, and any 
knowledge of the plan of redemption ; and the only hope of rous- 
ing that vast population of idolaters rested on the voice of this 
solitary stranger, a man unknown and without influence, or if 
known, despised. It is not so here. God has placed here more than 
twenty thousand, all of whom, according to their professions, should 
have the same feelings as Paul had in Athens. They profess the 
same religion; they worship the same God; they have, or should 
have, the same views of the guilt and danger of man, and of the 
necessity to be prepared to meet God. They are each one in pos- 
session of the same knowledge of the plan of salvation, and of the 
same hope of heaven; and there is not one of them, old or young, 
who is not, or should not be able to tell his neighbor the way by 
which he might be made everlastingly happy. Every parent can 
tell this to his children; and every Sabbath-school teacher to his 
scholars ; and every man to his neighbor, to the poor, to the out- 
cast, and to the vile. And how obvious it is, that, in the possession 
of this knowledge, it is their duty to seek that the whole popula- 
tion should be pervaded with christian influence, or that there 
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should be a revival of religion spreading throughout this entire 
community ! It is as if the pestilence had come in upon the whole 
population, aud was cutting off the inhabitants at a fearful rate 
every day, and God has intrusted.to twenty thousand the know- 
ledge of one infallible remedy for the disease. Who would feel 
himself blameless if a single one should die by his neglecting to 
communicate a knowledge of that remedy ? 


IV. My fourth observation is, that in cities and large towns 
christians are exposed to peculiar temptations and dangers. 

Temptations to unfaithfulness exist every where. The country 
village has its temptations, and the city has its own. Which are 
the greatest, it is not needful now to inquire. The only point of 
inquiry before us here is, what dangers beset christians in cities 
and large towns? Especially what dangers in regard to the direct 
efforts for the promotion of religion? What is there to chill and 
paralyze our efforts in reference to the cause of revivals? 

There are many ; and to show the nature of all those tempta- 
tions and dangers fully, would far transcend the proper limits of a 
whole discourse, and can here only be glanced at. ‘They are such 
as the following : 

1. The danger of being soon discouraged by the magnitude of 
the evils around us. They are so numerous, and they pertain to 
so many subjects, and they are so fortified by prevalent customs, 
that the spirit of christians soon sinks and faints within them. 'To 
rouse a city—to promote a reformation there—to secure a general 
revival of religion, seems like an attempt to lade out the ocean, or 
like an effort to remove quicksand where it fills in as fast as you 
remove it. 

2. We become familiar with the evils, and cease to feel ap- 
palled by their magnitude. A warm-hearted christian on going to 
Paris is shocked and pained at the gayety and licentiousness there ; 
achristian from the country is shocked at the amount of sin in a 
great city, and pained at the condition of its thoughtless thousands ; 
a young convert, just from his first view of the cross, and of the 
dying Saviour, and with his vivid conceptions of the worth of the 
soul, weeps over the condition of the tens of thousands around 
him, and feels, like young Melancthon, that he can persuade them 
all to turn to God. But how soon, as a general rule, does your 
stranger christian jn Paris, and he that comes to us from the coun- 
try, and the young convert, lose all this ardor! these thousands 
we see walk the streets almost forgetting that they have souls. The 
young and the accomplished we see crowd the abodes of fashion, 
and we seem to forget that for them Christ died, or that there can 
be for such gay and happy throngs any such places as a sick bed 
or a grave ; the rich we see roll along in splendor, and cease to feel 
almost that there is a God before whom they must appear, and a 
hell where the rich man that is impenitent will lift up his eyes in 
torment; and soon we sleep as calmly in our beds as though all 
this multitude were on the way to heaven. 
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3. Weare appalled by the fact that evils are combined and con- 
Jederated, and that it seems almost hopeless to attempt to break 
them up. Itis not that you have to meet an army of profane men, 
and that when they are reformed the field is clear, and the victory 
gained. It is not that you must meet a host of Sabbath-breakers, 
and that when they are restrained the victory is won. It is not 
that we must ferret out and reform some thousands of the impure 
and licentious, and that then the work is done. It is not that you 
must vanquish an army of atheists, and infidels, and scoffers, and 
that when you have convinced them of the truth of christianity 
the task is completed. Nor is it that you must meet with fashion, 
and vanity, and the love of the world, and substitute for all this 
the love of God. The difficulty is, that rHey ARE ALL IN THE 
FIELD TOGETHER. They are parts of one great army—the army 
of the foe of God ; they are under the control of one master mind— 
the great apostate spirit—that marshals them for his war against 
virtue and against God ; and unless all are driven from the field 
the victory cannot be won ; and seeing this, christians soon become 
disheartened. Connected with this is the fact that sins are inter- 
locked and confederated together. They never appear alone. You 
cannot meet one form of evil by itself, and destroy it as if it were 
alone. When, for example, you make war on intemperance, it is 
not on intemperance alone. It is a war at the same time on ava- 
rice and covetousness, and on all the forms of traffic and of busi- 
ness by which itis sustained, and on all the customs and vices that 
walk in the train of intemperance. You make war on profaneness, 
and licentiousness, and Sabbath-breaking, and the theatre, and on 
the love of money in some of its worst forms, more than half ot 
all which evils are connected with indulgence in intoxicating 
liquors. How long could a theatre be sustained if intoxicating 
drinks were not accessible? How few, comparatively, would be 
profane if they were never excited by intoxicating drinks? And 
how closely connected are intemperance and licentiousness every 
where? Attack one form of sin any where, and you attack a host 
of affiliated vices, and all their friends are roused to oppose you. 
Cicero long since remarked ‘that there was “a common bond ” 
among the virtues. They are united—a family of sisters—always 
strengthening each other—always found in each other’s company, 
and always diffusing around smiles and joy. They are like a 
parterre of commingled flowers, when you breathe the fragrance 
emitted by them all. And so there isa common bond among vices. 
They are of one family, of one bad parentage. When you meet 
with one you may be sure that others are not far off—not, indeed, 
a family harmonious and happy, like the virtues, but still united 
and associated. You cannot meet one without rousing up all ; 
and hence the difficulty every where of putting down vice and pro- 
moting a reformation, and hence the friends of virtue become 
intimidated and appalled. 

4. A fourth danger in cities is, that of conformity to the evil 
customs which prevail around us. I do not mean that christians, 
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whom God has set in cities to carry forward his work and to save 
souls, fall into open sin; but I refer to what the Bible calls “ con- 
formity to the world.” There isa great deal of piety in the world— 
in the main connected with honest intentions—that is like the 
chameleon, taking its hue from surrounding objects. Or I may 
_use, perhaps, a’ better illustration. It is like a precious gem set in 
a foil. The jeweller spreads beneath it a colored substance, and 
the jem partakes of that color. It sparkles and is beautiful. It 
has an original beauty, but its peculiar hue is borrowed from the 
foreign substance in which it is embedded. Not a little of the 
religion of the world is like this gem. It is genuine, and in itself 
beautiful and valuable. But it borrows its appearance from the 
things around it, and when the setting happens to be bad, the 
whole brilliancy is gone, and the beauty disappears. In a high 
state of religious feeling in a church, or in a time of revival, that 
religion sparkles like the diamond. When the christian church is 
roused to seek the salvation of the world—when a pure love flows 
from heart to heart—-when all are engaged in promoting the sal- 
vation of sinners, then it shines brilliant as a gem of the purest 
water. But when the church slumbers, and its zeal languishes, and 
iniquity abounds, then it is a precious stone badly set, and the 
dark foil dims all its lustre and mars all its beauty. It requires a 
high order of religion not to be conformed to the world. We are 
with the people of this world; we transact business with them ; 
we converse with them; we are invited to partake with them of 
the pleasures in which they find their only enjoyment ; we mingle 
with them in the social circle; we “catch the manners living as 
they rise,” and we suffer the world of vanity and fashion to give 
us laws about the style of living, and conversation, and dress, and 
amusement. Piety that would have shone with the brilliancy of 
the diamond in the persecution of Nero or of Mary, may be dull 
and dim while the world caressesand flatters ; and zeal, that would 
beam like that of a seraph were the whole church alive to God, 
sinks away into a flickering and almost expiring flame when the 
church slumbers. In no place does the world have such influ- 
ence over christians—or rather, perhaps, I ought to say, in no 
place is there so much danger of the influence—as in cities. In 
such places eminently “ iniquity abounds, and the love of many 
waxe@g cold.” : 

5. ‘Connected with this is a fifth danger, in regard to the 
mass of christians. It is seen in a disposition to palliate sin, or 
to apologize for it; or to speak of it in language that shall not 
imply reproof. The nomenclature of sins, like that of chemis- 
try, is often changed ; and the characteristics of an age can often 
be determined by the appellations given to vice. An age of great 
refinement—the golden or tinsel age of society—is often charac- 
terized by great fastidiousness and great delicacy—in plainer 
language, great prudishness. Crimes change names; faults are apo- 
logized for under names that border on virtue ; and words which 
suggest the idea of sin or wrong, are exchanged for names that sug- 
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gest any thing but the thing referred to; and so the gay and the 
christian world together “wrap it up.” When iniquity abounds ; 
when it goes up into places of affluence and rank, the world de- 
mands the language of gentleness and apology. “ Prophesy unto 
us smooth things” becomes the common wish; and the kind of 
reproof, and fidelity in preaching, where things are called by 
their right names, and where the iniquity of the heart is laid 
open, and men are warned with appropriate earnestness to flee 
from the wrath to come, is set down as fanaticism and extrava- 
gance. How difficult it is to reach some far-pervading sins in 
the community, sins that endanger the salvation of thousands in 
all our cities, and how difficult to rouse christians to a sense of 
their existence, or the dangers that attend their indulgence ! 

! JT had hoped to have had time to speak of other dangers of the 
members of the churches in regard to the promotion of religion 
in our cities, arising from the love of gain ; from the temptations 
to neglect secret prayer; from the tendencies to neglect the care- 
ful study of the Bible; from the fact that the impressions made 
by preaching are so soon obliterated from the mind by business 
and the influence of the world ; and I would have spoken also of 
the difficulties of promoting religion, from the organized resist- 
ances, and from the want of the kind of social influences that 
prevail in country neighborhoods and villages. But I have al- 
ready trenched much on the time that should have been allotted 
to what was designed to be the leading purpose of this discourse. 


That remains to be considered ; and a few brief hints must now 
be all. 


V. It is, the duties of christians in cities in regard to the pro- 
motion of revivals of religion. They are such as the following : 

1. To form and cherish just views about the possibility, the 
desirableness, and the importance of revivals of religion here. 
It is not too much to suppose that large numbers of professing 
christians in the different churches have no definite views on 
these points. They have never made them a matter of distinct 
thought or inquiry. They have never gone to the New Testa- 
ment to find out what was done in the time of the Saviour and the 
apostles, and what was said about the possibiJity and the value 
of such works of grace. Perhaps many have obtained all the 
views which they have ever had of such works of grace from the 
observation of foreign tourists, or from the tone of the worldly 
society around them. And it is to be feared that not a few pro- 
fessing christians in all churches in cities regard, at heart, revi- 
vals of religion as of doubtful value, or as scenes of wild-fire and 
fanaticism. Is it uncharitable to ask how many christians there 
are in any of our churches that would stand up amidst the rich 
and the gay, in the brilliant circles where they are sometimes 
found, as the firm advocates of revivals of religion if they were 
attacked? Are there not many that would concede all that the 
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sceptical or the scofling opponent would desire to have conced- 
ed? Nowit is much, it is every thing, when christians intelli- 
gently, and on settled grounds, believe in the value and existence 
of revivals of religion ; when they have so examined the subject, 
so read the New Testament, and so made it a matter of prayer, 
as to see that, in the estimation of the Redeemer, the descent of 
the Holy Ghost on the world, in powerful revivals of religion, 
was to be the triumph of his work, and a blessing worth the self- 
denials and toils of this life, and his unspeakable agonies on the 
cross. Such a feeling in the churches is usually a precurser of 
such a work of grace ; and we cannot hope for such descending 
influences on our cities until christians shall think as the Saviour 
thought, and feel as the Saviour felt. This is the great thing 
now needed among christians; and that day which shall con- 
vince all, or the great body of professing christians in cities, of 
the reality and desirableness of revivals of religion, will constitute 
a new era in the history of religion, and will precede the mani- 
festations of the power of God like that on the day of Pentecost. 

2. For the promotion of religion in places like this, christians 
should be firm and settled in the principles of religion. There 
should be no yielding of principle, no improper compliance with 
the customs around us. Our views of religion should be drawn 
from the Bible, and not from the books which uninspired men 
have written, or from the views which the gay and fashionable, 
the rich and vain, and even the literary and scientific world may 
entertain of religion and its duties. Literature and science, poet- 
ry and the arts, are to be allowed no more to give us our views 
of religion than gayety and fashion. From the Holy Bible—the 
unerring word of the living God—christians are to derive their 
views of the nature of religion. There we are to go to learn 
what the soul is worth; what it cost to redeem it; what is its 
condition as it comes into the world; what is the state of man 
by nature ; what dangers beset him; why man is placed on the 
earth, and for what objects christians are to live. Fresh with 
the views drawn from the living fountains of truth, what estimate 
should we form of the multitudes around us ?—what but that 
they are lost, ruined, dying, and that every thing should be done 
that can be done for their salvation? And when we have drunk 
deep at that living fountain, what views should we derive of the 
duty of christians here? That they should be every where the 
firm and unwavering friends of God ; the advocates of truth and 
holiness ; the rebukers of sin by their lips and by their lives ; 
and the laborers in the vineyard of their Lord to save souls from 
death. On all the questions that divide the religious from the 
irreligious world, the christian should have settled views, and 
should abide by them, come contempt, or cursing, or flame. 
There should be no vacillating; no wavering; no taking sides 
with the foes of the Redeemer; no yielding a point which the 
Redeemer would not yield. In the great questions pertaining to 
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the new birth and the atonement; to revivals of religion and to 
missions ; to temperance, chastity, and the Sabbath ; to the spread 
of the Bible and to Sabbath-schools ; in regard to the theatre, the 
ball-room, and the splendid gayety and folly, there ought to be 
singleness and uniformity of opinion and conduct among the 
friends of the Redeemer. It ought to be known where each 
friend of Christ could be found. There ought to be the same 
views and feelings which the Redeemer would have; the same 
course of life which he would advise and recommend. Is it so ? 
So far from it, that you can hardly go into a promiscuous assem- 
blage of professed christians without finding on many of the most 
important of these points as many different views as there are 
different minds; and so far from it that you cannot calculate on 
the efficient and harmonious co-operation of any considerable 
portion of such a group to put down any one of these evils. So 
it ought not to be ; so it was not in the days of apostolic decision 
and independence in religion. 

3. It is the duty of christians to provide means for the reli- 
gious instruction of the masses of mind that are thrown together 
in cities, the means of bringing all under christian influence. 
Just now, not very far from one half of the population in all our 
cities would be excluded from places of worship, should they 
be disposed to attend, for the absolute want of room. Now it is 
in the power of the various denominations of christians in this 
city, and in other cities, to provide ample accommodations for 
all the population that could attend on public worship. It is in 
their power to get all the wandering and neglected children into 
Sabbath-schools. It isin their power to place a Bible in every 
family. It is in their power to keep up prayer-meetings, and other 
religious services, in every lane and alley where it would be de- 
sirable. It is in the power of christians, aided by what they 
might depend on in other classes of the community favorable to 
morals, to close the thousands of dram-shops and low taverns 
that infest us. What can be done should be done ; and I am say- 
ing only that which all men will admit to be well-founded, when 
I say that all these things should be done in this city, and when 
done we might look for a general revival of religion. 

4. It is the duty of christians in a city, as every where, but 
principally here, to bring the influence of religion to bear on the 
members of their families. We look abroad, but let us also look 
at home. If we wish a revival of religion, it must be sought in 
our own hearts; in our own dwellings. Whatever there is in our 
hearts that grieves the Holy Spirit of God should be removed, 
and what there is we may easily know. If we have forgotten 
our first love; if we have laid aside the simplicity of our confi- 
dence in the Lord Jesus; if we have neglected prayer; if our 
secret devotions are cold, formal, heartless, often intermitted ; if 
we are seeking the world, its wealth, its pleasures, its honors ; 
if we have become rich, and at the same time proud and self- 
confident ; if avarice has grown as covetousness has been grati- 
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fied ; and if for our families we are seeking the world rather 
than heaven, it is time for us to pause, and to retrace our steps, 
and with penitent hearts to begin life anew. These things hin- 
der religion ; these things prevent revivals. And whatever there 
is in our families that griev es the Spirit of God should be laid 
aside. The God that sees all knows what that may be. If family 
devotion is cold and formal, or is not maintained at all; if the 
love of dress, and vanity, and parties of pleasure, and the gayeties 
of the world have seized upon the minds of our children, and if 
we feel that they must be indulged; these then are things that 
prevent religion: these the things that shut the heavenly in- 
tluences from our dwellings and from the city of our habitation. 

5. There should be prayer for a revival of religion; prayer 
distinctly and definitely for that. O could twenty thousand chris- 
tians in this city unite in that one supplication, “ O Lorn, rE- 
VIVE THY work,” would not the ear of God be open to their 
cry? When shall this be? When shall the time come that we 
can feel that such a prayer ascends to God from the hearts of 
the thousands of his professed friends in a city like this? This, 
brethren, is what we need; the spirit of that ancient man that 
wrestled till the break of day, saying, “I cannot let thee go ex- 
cept thou bless me ;” the spirit of that prophet of the Lord, who 
in the name of the church said, “ For Zion’s sake will I not hold 
my peace, and for Jerusalem’s sake will I not rest, until the 
righteousness thereof go forth as brightness, and the salvation 
thereof as a lamp that burneth.” Isaiah, 62: 1. 

Christians, God has placed you in this city to do good; to 
show the power of his Gospel; to promote religion. What are 
the prospects of the immortal souls around you? Where will 
they soon be? Soon they and you will be together at the bar of 
God. You will meet when the gayeties of life shall have died 
away; when fashion and wealth shall have lost their glitter; 
when the eternal doom of the soul is to be pronounced, and 
when your chief joy then will be found in the reflection that 
you have done as much as PossIBLE FOR THEIR SALVATION. 

If religion is to be revived, it is to begin at the house of 
God. There are the hopes of man in regard to his immortal wel- 
fare. There is not a vice in this city that might not be crippled 
or destroyed if every christian had the burning zeal of Paul. 
Christians should drink anew of the fountain of the waters of 
life. Time was, in the days of the martyrs, when a female, trained 
in the refinements of the Roman capital, would not throw a grain 
of incense on a pagan altar to save her body from the flames. 
O come those times again; times when all who bear the chris- 
tian name shall, with such firmness, resist all the forms of sin. 
Come those times when every christian, dead to the world but 
alive unto God, shall resist sin, if need be, “ even unto blood,” 
and when he shall labor and pray unceasingly ror a REVIVAL 
OF PURE RELIGION! 





